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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


SELECTED. 


HOW SHALL WE SATISFY OURSELVES WITH RESPECT TO THE 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL? 
(Concluded from page 82.) 


We shall conclude these Essays in answer to the question, “ How 
shall I satisfy myself with respect to the Divine Authority of the 
gospel?” by making use of a similie, which we think sufficiently 
authorised by the language of sacred writ and expressive of all 
which we-have said on the subject. The gospel may be compared to 
a grand Temple, the foundations of which are deeply and firmly 
laid.—It is indeed founded on the rock of ages.—It rises with exact 
proportions and a perfect symmetry of all its parts.—Its ornaments 
although simple, are rich, beautiful and solid; and its whole appear- 
ance is such as at once to affect the mind of the well disposed be- 
holder with pleasing admiration, and with that solemnity which in- 
spires and assists rational and filial devotion, as a Temple suitable 
to the character of that infinitely wise, powerful and good Being, 
who is supposed at once to have been the author of, and to inhabit 
and fill it, with his essential presence, as an abode, worthy the God 
of the Universe, when he condescends to communicate with his ra- 
tional immortal creatures here on earth, and to announce to them 
not only his laws for the governing of their conduct, but his gracious 
design of securing their ultimate happiness, Here are no partition 
walls.—All sincere worshippers are equally admitted, and may offer 
their devotions, notwithstanding their different forms, with filial 
confidence of being graciously heard, accepted and answered. But, 
alas! the weakness or wickedness of men, or both united, have, to 
outward appearances, greatly diminished the grandeur and lustre of 
this sublime edifice, by endeavouring to accommodate it to their 
own interested or capricious views; so that beheld through the 
medium of their false colorings, it rather excites disgust than pleas- 
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ure. Thanks,to its Author, it still remains as delineated by his owe 
hand, and may be contemplated with infinite pleasure and advantage 
by all who are disposed to visit and to enter ifs consecrated portals. 
But in order to this they must lay aside every thing inconsistent 
with the purity and holiness of the place, or the character of Him 
who is there worshipped; and with an unaffected simplicity, sin- 
cerely desire that divine instruction which is there supplied, and 
which is designed and adapted to nourish the souls of men, and to 
prepare them for eternal happiness, Or, to use our simple style, 
do you wish to be satisfied with respect to the Divine Authority of 
the gospel ? Study it, and the evidences in its favour, with that 
candor and virtuous love of. truth which we have recommended ; 
and we have no doubt of your feeling the weight of that evidence, 
and greatly adoring the infinite goodness of that great Parent, who 
has through this medium, provided for our abundant consolation in 
this, and our happiness in the future world.—May an “ Old Man” 
who speaks with affection and from experience prevail; especially 
on the younger part of the community, seriously to attend on the 
subject. Its importance demands your own happiness is intimately 
connected with it; and [ am persuaded it will be attended with an 
hope which maketh not ashamed, and which will prove an anchor 
te yeur souls ;—will be your best security amid the storms of life ; 
-——increase your pleasures and lessen your sorrows ;—give serenity 
in the evening of your days ;—console you on the bed of death ;— 
and conduct you to mansions of blessedness beyond the grave. 


ep 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


‘Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, and all as yet 
was quiet at the sepulchre ; death held his sceptre over the Son 
of God—still and silent the hours passed on—the guards stood by 
their posts—the rays of the midnight moon gleamed on their hel- 
mits and their spears—the enemies of Christ exulted in their suc- 
cess; the hearts of his friends were sunk in despondency and in 
sorrow’; the spirits of glory waited in anxious suspense to be- 
hold the @vent, and sondered at the depth of the ways of God. 
At length, the morning star rising in the east, announced the ap- 
proach of light; the third day began to dawn upon the world, 
when on a sudden fhe earth trembled from its centre, and the 
powers of heaven were shaken—an angel of God descended ; 
the guards shrunk from the terror of ‘his presence, and fell . 
préstrate on the ground—he rolled away the stone fromthe 
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door of the sepulchre and sat upon it. But who is this that 
cometh forth from the tomb with died garments from the bed 
of death? He that is glorious in his appearance, walking in the 
greatness of his strength? It is thy Prince, O Zion! Christian it 
is thy Lord! He hath trodden the wine pressalone ; he hath 
stained his raiment with blood; but now, as the first born from 
the womb of nature, he*meets the morning of his resurrection. 
He arises a conqueror from the grave; he returns with bles- 
sings from the world of spirits; he brings salvation to the sons 
of men. Never did the returning sun usher in a day so glori- 
ous ! It was the jubilee of the universe. The morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted aloud for joy; the 
Father of mercies looked down from his throne. in the Heav- 
ens ; with complacency he beheld his world restored; he saw 
his work, that it was good. Then did the desert rejoice ; the 
face of natare was gladdened before him, when the blessings of the 
eternal descended as the dew of heaven for the refreshment of the 


nations.” 
—p—— 


GOD’S PRESENCE MAKES ALL CONDITIONS HAPPY. 
Where the king is, there is the court ; and where the presence 
of God is, there is heaven. Art thou in prison with St. Paul and 
Silas, if God is with thee thou wilt sing thy hallelujahs. Art thou 
at the stake with blessed martyrs ; as the beams of the sun put 
out the fire, so the beams of God’s countenance put out the flames, 
and turn their troubles into comforts ; so that *tis but winking, and 
thou art in heaven. Therefore that soul which enjoys the Lord, 
though it may want the sun or moon to shine m creature comforts, 
worldly delights to solace it ; yet it needs them not, for the glory 
of God doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof ; God 
himself irradiates it with the brightness of his beauty, and Christ 
himself fills it with joy unspeakable, and full of glory. This God 
brings his heaven with him, and that man who enjoys God, carries 
heaven about him; so that here is his happiness. Cast him in- 
to the dungeon, into a furnace, where you please, yet he is still in 
heaven. Therefore, for my part, Lord give me thyself, and then 
deal how thou pleasest with me. 

-_—— 
TRUE GREATNESS. 
Are there great men any where to be found? Yes, though they 
attract not mach notice or regard of men. The holy, humble, 
seli-denied soul, is such he that lives above the things of time, 
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and has his meditation on God, and the things of the invisible 
world ; that is pleased with a little of the good things of time— 
can forgive enemies—pass by~affronts—forget injuries—repay hat- 
red with love—rejoice in tribulation—triumph in faith—have rule 
over his own spirit—mourn for the sins of the times—weep over 
his want of conformity to God’s law—tremble at his threatenings 
—depend on the promises—bewail his omissions—repent daily of 
his sin, wrestle in prayer, and prevail with God, and Enoch-like, 
have his conversation in heaven, and walk with God :—This is he 
that is truly great in the eye of angels, in the eye of God. 


8 A 


Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the most illustrious heroes that Eng- 
land ever bred, a man equally celebrated for valor, for genius, and 
for learning, was not ashamed fo address his wife in the views of 
approaching dissolution in the following pious strain :—**Love God, 
and begin betimes. In him you shall find true, everlasting, and 
endless comfort. When you have travelled and wearied yourself 
with all sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall sit down by sorrow 
in the end.—Teach your son also to serve and fear God whilst he 
is young, that the fear of God may grow up in him. Then will 
God be an husband to you, and a father to him, an husband and 8 
father that can never be taken from you.”—This is true heroism ! 
Such was Sir Walter Raleigh. 





To pray against temptations, and yet to rush into occasions, is 
to thrust your fingers into the fire, and then pray that they might 
not be burnt. The fable saith, “ That the butterfly inquired of 
the owl, how she should do with the candle, which had singed her 
wings. ‘The owl counselled her, not so much as to behold the 
smoke.” If you hold the stirrup, no wonder if Satan get into the 
saddle. 
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MORAL DEPARTMENT. 





SELECTED. 


ON-THE RESPECT DUE TO ALL MEN, , 
As aut the several ranks of society have an equal claim to those 
native qualities, in which consists the dignity of humannature, they 
are equally subject to the weaknesses, that constitute its humilia~ 
tion. The higher classes of human life are no more able than the 
lower, to defend themselves trom the attacks of sickness, or the 
stroke of mortality. None of the rich, any more than the poor, 
can redeem bis brother, when death has hold of his prisoner ; and 
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ihey shall both lie down at last in the same low bed together. 
They who pride themselves in the splendour of their family, as 
well as they that are said to be basely born, are compelled to 
** say to corruption, thou art my father, and to the worm, thou art 
my mother and my sister.” 

The endeavours of man to disguise his littleness have been all 
in vain: they have only tended to make it more conspicuous. He 
has sought to magnify his diminutive being by the voluminous 
drapery and plenitude of its dress ; to swell out his narrow size by 
the amplification of his possessions ; as if the branches of his out- 
spread property were to be regarded as limbs of the man, and the 
members of his numerous household as the members of himself ; 
as if he imagined the height of the ground upon which he stands 
would be mistaken for his own, and supposed the lowliness of his 
head could be lifted by the loftiness of his roof. Alas! his minute- 
ness, so far from having been enlarged, has been only illustrated, 
by this most mistaken method of magnifying it. A little object 
only looks the less by standing at the side of a large one. In the 
vast possession the possessor has been lost. The dress-of the gi- 
ant derides the dwarf that puts it on. Amid the immensity of his 
grounds, the dimensions of his mansion, the magnitude of his equi- 
page, the pigmy proprietor appears like a speck. _His tall turrets 
and his towering trees seem to look down upon him, as he walks 
under them, as upon a reptile. Man has sought, and with similar 
success, to procure the glory of excellence in strength, by borrow- 
ing the hands of others; to hide his individual impotence under 
the collécted power of many servants. Strange method of im- 
pressing me with an idea of his dignity ! to multiply, by sloth and 
by luxury, his necessities for the assistance of his fellow creatures, 
and then presenting himself before me in the midst of a multitude 
of ministers to his wants, and guards of his weakness ! spreading 
out before me, in full and ample display, the wide extent of his 
helplessness ! ranging around him the proofs, stationing on every 
side of him, lest it should not be sufficiently obvious, the evidences 
of his dependence ; as if he were ambitious of exhibiting, of hold- 
ing up his imbecility to the notice of mankind ; as if he were os- 
tentatious of his insufficiency to the supply of his desires, and the 
security of his person !—An equal increase of exposition to the 
eye, instead of concealment from it, his littleness has met, in the 
high sounding names by which he has been accosted, and the cer- 
emonies that have accompanied access to his presence. Many of 
the salutations that have been addressed to the great ones of the 
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earth sound like insult in the ear of reflection. ‘* Live for ever!” 
_ te a shadow beneath a canopy! Sarcastic salutation! “ High and 
mighty,” to worms in state ! Humiliating taunt !—And the institut- 
ed forms of introducti-n into their presence, the slow steps, and 
awful regularity of ‘approach, with which the inferior in station 
has been accustomed to draw nigh unto them, do they not appear 
to the thoughtful eye a mockery of mortality, and seem as if they 
were practised, instead of exalting, to ridicule dust and ashes? 
Death enters their room without any of this ceremony: Sickness 
will not wait in the antichamber: Disease demands immediate ad- 
mission. ‘To him who thinks of this, the solemnity of human ac- 
cess, the sublimity of human greeting, to human grandeur seem 
but the gravity of irony. 

From riches and honours man may derive a variety of things. 
They can afford to his sloth a softer couch; to his appetites a wt 
der range ; to his person a broader shield ; to his vanity a sweeter 
incense ; to his curiosity, if he feel it, a larger field ; or to his 
virtue, if he have it, an ampler sphere : but that virtue as they 
cannot confer upon his character, neither can they yield any acces- 
sion of excellence, of any sort, to his nature.-—They canyot add 
one cubit to his stature ; one sinew to his arm; one organ. to his 
body ; or one power to his mind. 

But, so far as superior station involves zntellectual superiority, 
does not this lay a foundation for the pride of those who occupy it, 
and justify them in looking down with disdain upon them, from 
whom they are thus distinguished? May not mankind behold with 
contempt their inferiors in knowledge? May not the enlightened 
contemn the ignorant? May not the learned look with scorn upon 
the unlettered? May not the refined despise the rude? They 
would deserve to be despised themselves, if they did. This dis- 
tinction of the rich and great, if they chance to possess it, is ad- 
ventitious as every other. Not only their exterior, but their in- 
trinsic points of superiority are so. Delicacy of feeling, elegance 
of taste, polish of manners, liberality of sentiment, enlargement of 
knowledge, are accidents, as well as wealth and power. The same 
educatien would have communicated the same accomplishments to 
the poor. The same powers of reasoning, the same seeds of taste, 
the same sparks of wit and fancy, are discoverable in those of low, 
as inthem.of high condition. Let it be remembered, that their 
roughness is not incapacity of refmement. 'Their ignorance is not 
owing to stupidity of intellect, but to the want of opportunity for 
intellectual improvement. 
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Let those, then, whose riches have purchased for them the page 
of knowledge, regard with respect the native powers of them, to 
whose eyes it has never been unrolled. The daily fabourer, and 
the professor of science, belong naturally to the same order of in- 
telligencies. Circumstances and situation have made all the diff- 
erence between them. The understanding of one has been free 
to walk whether it would; that of the other has been shut up, and 
deprived of the liberty of ranging the fields of knowledge. Soci- 
ety has condemned it to the dungeon of ignorance, and then de- 
spises it for being in the dark, Many of those, whom the pride of 
refinement has styled barbarians, have contained capacities, which, 
if they had been called forth by education, would have excited 
not only the respect, but the astonishment of mankind, Nature 
has made more statesmen than have governed states; more gen- 
erals than have headed armies; more philosophers than have 
taught ; more orators than have harrangued; more poets than 
have sung. Wonderful talents for literature, for eloquence, for 
science, for government, have been prevented from making their 
appearance, by the want of that cultivation which would have 
drawn them forth, and of that competence which is necessary to 
cherish genius. There have been multitudes that would have add- 
ed to the sum, or have embellished the form of human knowledge, 
if their youth had been taught the rudiments, and their life allowed 
them leisure to prosecute the pursuit of it. The attention that 
would have been crowned with splendid successes in the inquiry 
after truth, has been all expended in the search of bread. The 
curiosity, that would have penetrated to the secrets of nature, 
have explored the recesses of mind, and compassed the records of 
time, has been choked by the cares of want. The fancy, that 
would have glowed with a heat divine, and made a brilliant addi- 
tion to the blazing thoughts and the burning words of the poetical 
world, has been chilled and frozen by the cold winds of poverty. 
Many a one, who cannot read what others wrote, had the knowl- 
edge of elegant letters been given him, would himself have writ- 
ten what ages might read with delight. He that ploughs the 
ground, had he studied the heavens, might have understood the 
stars, as well as he understands the soil. Many a sage has lain hid 
in the sayage, and many a slave was made to be an emperor. 
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BRIEF REMARK. 


Tse. commerce of neighbourly social life is carried on chiefly 
with small change. Vast favours are.seldom bestowed, and heavy 
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obligations as seldom incurred. It is the constant interchange of 
little obliging attentions that constitutes ConnupiaL happiness. It 
springs from an uninterrupted series of little acts of mutual kind 
ness light as air of themselves and costing little or nothing, but 
of immeasurable importance in their consequences ; as they fur- 
nish the only kind of food that will long sustain that delicate kind 
of friendship ; for the absence of these small attentions occasions, 
first coldness, then distrust, and finally alienation.—Setting aside the 
brutish and the dissolute part of community, wives and husbands 
disagree oftener much about trifles, than about things of real 
weight. Perhaps nine in ten of their disputes and squabbles grow 
dut of little things such as trivial neglects, petty trespasses, or a 
word unkindly spoken: nay, merely a hard look, sometimes lays 
the foundation of a hard quarrel. A husband never éan please his 
wife any longer than his general conduct evinces that he is, in 
most respects, well pleased with her—and so vice versa 

If we extend our view to the larger circle of social intercourse 
which comprehends relations, friends and acquaintance of every 
kind and degree, we shall find that the frequent interchange of 
courteous attentions and petty kindnesses; is the thing that keeps 
them united together and pleased with each other ; and that in de- 
fault of this, they presently lose all relish for one ahothér’s compa- 
ny. The truth is, as our tempers are oftener ruffled by trifles than 
by things of moment, sd, on the other hand, our affections are more 
won by a long series of trivial obligations, than by one single obliga- 
tion, however great. 

Man, put him where you will, is a proud-hearted little animal. 
And hence we become attached to those who are in the habit of 
treating us as if they thought us worthy of their particular notice 
and regard, and at the same time cold and secretly resentful toward 
such as-habitually neglect us in these little points; even though 
the former never has done usa single important favour, and the 
latter, in some one instance or other, have essentially befriended us. 

With regard to neglects and trespasses in those little things 
which constitute the main substance of social life, the worst of it is, 
that they are incapable of free discussion ; and, of course the wounds 
from them admit of no healing. We are deeply touched with 
omissions or slights, for which it would be ridiculous to expostu- 
late or complain. They leave asting which secretly rankles in 
our memories and festers in our imaginations—and inwardly we 
feel sore, while we are ashamed to fret outwardly : the cause of 
our provocation being an undefinable nameless something upon 
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which we never can ask for an explanation, and consequently nev- 
er can obtain any satisfaction. 

True enough, all this is often illgrounded, or the offspring of 
mere jealousy. But this makes the case the more remediless ; for ill- 
“grounded enmities are the most obstinate—because, as their causes 
exist altogether or chiefly in the imagination, the imagination is ey- 
er busy in colouring and magnifying them—whereas when the of- 
fence, though real, is of a definite form and shape, it may be got 
over. I have seen two friends dispute and quarrel violently about 
an affair of moment and then settle it, and presently become as 
kind and loving together as ever; and I have seen other two 
friends, who never quarreled together at all become first cold, and 
at last utterly estranged, by reason of a neglect or slight on the 
one side or the other, which, of itself, was too trivial to be so 
much as mentioned to the offending party. 

There are those who are willing to oblige, but are unwilling to 
receive obligations, though ever so small, mi any way or in any 
thing—and they boast of it as a noble quality m them. But what- 
ever they may think of themselves, they, in this ‘respect violate 
the general law of social commerce, which require some degree 
of reciprocity, of a mutual exchange of commodities. One who is 
in the way of often receiving from another, little kindnesses which 
he is permitted in no wise to-requit, sinks into a dependent—and 
his nominal friend is not indeed a friend properly speaking, but a 
patron. The shew of utter averseness to being obliged in any 
case whatsoever is commonly understood aright—it is taken for 
pride, or contempt, or coldness; and naturally gives displeasure : 
whereas to except of little obligations with frankness, and to be 
alike willing to oblige and to be obliged, is the proper line of so- 
cial intercourse. 3 we 

I will only remark further, that the little daily attentions upon 
which social feeling and happiness so much depend, ought to be 
natural or spontaneous, and not loaded and stiffened with ceremo- 
ny—and that the only way to make them quite natural or sponta- 
neous, is to have written upon the heart that first of social laws, 
THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. 

Levatenien 
FRIENDSHIP. 
Genuine and perfect friendship is a sentiment which can exist only 
united with principles of honour. A philosophical.author describes 
it as “‘a tacit covenant between two virtuous and sensible minds,” 
“I say sensible,” adds he, “ because a monk or a recluse may not 
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perhaps be wicked, and yet may live without knowing any thing of 
friendship. I say virtwous—for the vicious have only accomplices; 
the-voluptuaries, only companions in debauchery; the interested 
have associates; the politician, his faction ; the bulk of the people, 
iheir connexions ; princes, their courtiers; the virtuous alone have 
friends.” 

The following instances of friendship, serves to show how far it 
can be carried when put to the test.— 

At the battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the defeat of his ar- 
my, was in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies; his bos- 
om friend Lucilius gave him an opportunity to escape : calling out, 
“Tam Brutus, lead me to Antony.” Being accordingly conducted 
to Antony, he spoke with great resolution: “I have employed this 
artifice,” said he, “ that Brutus might not fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies. The gods will never yermit that fortune shall tri- 
umph so far over virtue. In spite of iortune, Brutus will always 
be found, living or dead, in a situation worthy of his courage.” An- 
tony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, “ You merit a 
greater reward than it isin my power tobestow. Ihave just been 
informed of the.death of Brutus; and as your fidelity to him is now 
at an end, 1 beg earnestly to be received in his place; love me as 
you loved him; | wishnomore.” Lucilius engaged himself to An- 
tony ; and maintaining the same attachment to him that he had 
shown to Brutus, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all 
ihe world. | 

During the second bombardment of Algiers, the Moors, in despair, 
fastened their Christian slaves to the mouths of their cannon, and 
in this way their mangled bodies were fired against the hostile ships. 
An Algerine captain, who had been, some years before, taken pris- 
oner by the beseigers, observed among the number an officer who 
had at that time shown him the kindest treatment, and with whom 
he had contracted an ardent friendship. He perceived him at the 
moment when they were about to fasten the unfortunate man to 
the cannon. The Algerine cried out, and made the most violent 
struggles to save the life of the victim. But finding his intreaties 
vain, and that they were on the point of firing the gun, he threw — 
himself across the body of his devoted friend, clasped his arms firm- 
ly round him, and called aloud :—“ Fire! since I cannot save the 
life of my friend, [ will at least enjoy the consolation of dying with 
him.” ‘The dey, who happened to be an eye-witness of this 
scéne, was so moved at the sight, that he instantly conceded to he- 
roism, What he had denied to humanity. 
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The marshall d’Armont having taken Crodon, in Bretagne, dur- 
ang the league, gave orders to put every Spaniard to the sword who 
was found in that garrison. Though death was declared the punish- 
ment for disobeying the orders of the general, an English soldier 
ventured to save a Spaniard. The Englishman was arraigned for 
his offence, before a court-martial; where he confessed the fact, 
and declared himself ready te suffer death, provided they would 
spare the life of the Spaniard. The marshall, being surprised at 
such conduct, asked the soldier, how he came to be so much inter- 
ested in the preservation of his enemy. “ Because,” replied he, 
“in a similar situation he once saved my life.”—The marshall, 
greatly pleased with the goodness of the soldier’s heart, granted 
pardon to them boty, and highly extolled them. 

At the siege of Brignorth castle, in the reign of Henry f. 
which was defended by Roger de Mortimer, the king exposed hita- 
self to so much danger, that he would have been slain, if a faithful 
vassal had not preserved his sovereign’s life tohisown. For while 
he was personally giving orders at a station too near the wall, Hu- 
bert de St. Clare, governor of Colchester castle, who stood by his 
side, seeing an arrow aimed at Henry by one of Mortimore’s arch- 
ers, stepped before him, and received it in his own breast. The 
wound was mortal; he expired in the arms of his master, recom- 
mending his daughter (an only child, and an infant) to the care of 
that prince. It is hard to say, which most deserves admira- 
tion; a subject who died to save his king, or a king whose person- 
al virtues could render his safety so dear to a subject whom he had 
not obliged by any extraordinary favours. The daughter of Hu- 
bert was educated by Henry, with all the affection that he owed to 
the memory of her father; and, when she had attained to maturity, 
was honourably married to William de Longueville, a nobleman of 
great distinction, on condition of his taking the name of St. Clare, 
which the grateful Henry was desirous to perpetuate. 

At the battle of Roucoux, in 1746, a sergeant of the Regiment 
of Flanders, named Vidal, giving his arm to the prince of Monaco, 
who was wounded, in order to lead him to a place of safety, had — 
. that very arm broken to pieces by a musket ball. Without betray- 
ing the least emotion, this dauntless hero only changed his arm, 
saying, “ T'ake this, my prince ;, the other is now good for nothing.”’ 


ee 
PLEASURE OF PAYING DEBTS. 


Waar pleasure it is to pay one’s debts! Sir T. Littleton 
made this observation. It seems to flow from a combination of 
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circumstances, each of which is productive of pleasure. In the 
first place, it removes that uneasiness which a true spirit feels 
from dependence and obligation : It affords pleasure to the credi- 
' tor, and thereby gratifies our most social affection: If promotes 
that future confidence which is so very interesting to an honest 
mind : It opens a prospect of being readily supplied with what we 
want on future occasions: It leaves a consciousness of our own 
virtue: And it is a measure which we know to be right, both in 
point of justice and sound policy: Finally, it is the main support 


of reputation. 
— 


CONJUGAL LOVE. 


A rriexp of the same age, in whose presence you are to live 
and to die ; a friend whose every interest is your own ; all whose 
prospects are partaken by yourself, including that of the grave ; 
here is a feeling which constitutes all our fate. Sometimes, it is 
true, our children, and more often our parents, become our com- 
panions through life ; but this rare and sublime enjoyment is com- 
bated by the Jaws of nature ; while the marriage union is in accord 
with the whole of human existence. 

There is an excess of wretchedness in an unhappy marriage, 
which transcends exery other misery in the world. The whole 
soul of a wife reposes upon the attachment of her husband ;—to 
struggle alone, against fortune ; to advance towards the grave 
without the friend who should regret us; this is an insolated state, 
of which the Arabian desert gives but a faint idea ; and, when all 
the treasure of your youthful years has been resigned in vain ; 
when you hope no longer at the end of life the reflection of those 
early rays; when the twilight has nothing more that can recal the 
dawn,: but is pale and discoloured as the phantom that foreruns 
the night ; then your heart revolts ; and if you still love the being 
who treats you 4s a slave, since he does not belong to you, and yet 
disposes of you, despair seizes all your faculties, and conscience 
herself grows troubled at the intensity of your distress. 

Purity of mind and conduct is the first glory of awoman. What 
a degraded being would she be, deprived of both these qualities ! 

Bnt general happiness, and the dignity of the human species, would 
perhaps net gain less by the fidefity of man in marriage. Ina 
word, what is there. more beautiful in moral.order, than a young 
man who respects this sacred tie? Opinion does not require it of 
him, Society leaves him free; asort of savage pleasantry would 
endeavour to ridicule even the complaints of the heart, which he 
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had broken; for censure is easily turned upon the sufferer. He 
then is the master, but he imposes duties on himself ; no disagree- 
able result can arise to him from his faults; ‘but he dreads 
ihe evil he may do to her who has intrusted herself to his heart ; 
and generosity attaches him so much the more, because society 
dissolves his attachment. 

God, in creating man the first, has made him the noblest of his 
creatures ; and the most noble creature is that one which has the 
greater number of duties to perform. It is a singular abuse of the 
prerogative of a superior nature, to make it serve as an instrument, 
to free itself from the most sacred ties, whereas true superiority 
consists in the power of the soul; and the power of this soul is 
virtue, 








AMUSE MENT. 


Serteeeraerseberve 


“4 LITTLE Too LATE.” 
Father Paul, 
I am an unfortunate man, and stand in need of good advice; 
but lam not without fears that it would now come too late to pro- 
duce aay good effect.—However, hear my story, and if you think 
my disorder not incurable, pray prescribe ‘for me. 

My father was an eminent grazier in Leicestershire, England, 
possessed of a fortune of 15,0001. sterling. My brother and my- 
self were both born on the same day ;—but as il luck would have 
it, he was born about an hour before me, and therefore, as the 
oldest son, was heir to my father’s property. In short, in the very 
outset in life, I found myself a little too late. 

Without troubling you with the various mishaps of childhood, I 
pass to the time that I was one-and-twenty, and engaged my passage 
up to London in the stage coach, having fifteen guineas in my pock- 
et, and a draft on a respectable house for one hundred and fifty ; 
and this constituted all my fortune.—The morning came on which 
the stage was to start; the hour was fixed at half past four; but 
unluckily I slept till five, and on hurrying to the stage-house, found 
it had gone without me, for 1 wasa little too late. Determined how- 
ever, to pursue my journey, I got my trunk into a waggan, jogged 
on as well as I could, and at length arrived at the metropolis two 
days after the mail, edben wo was me! On presenting my draft I 
found that the house had failed the day before, and I had come to 
my sorrow foo late. 

From this moment I formed a resolution never to oversleep my- 
self, or to let the fixed hour go by, without attention. I then took 
passage in the steerage, (as best suited to my circumstances) on 
board of a ship bound to Philadelphia, and although she was not to 
sail under a week, put my trunk on board, resolving to be ready 
the voyage ; but the day which was fixed for her departure, I 
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went on shore to lay in a stock of crackers and tobacco, which f 
had forgotten, intending to stay only an hour; when my notice was 
attracted bv a fellow who stood upon a hogshead, swallowing knives, 
tish-hooks, snuff-boxes, and whatever trifles the gaping crowd 
would trust him with, till the hour had twice passed away, and on 
hurrying away to the shore, behold the ship had sailed, with trunk, 
clothes, and all my money on board. Indeed, I was rather too late. 

By great exertions, however, I hired a boat for four times its 
worth, to assist me to overtake the ship, and al length, to my great 
joy, got on board and arrived safe in this country,which was, I fond- 
ly hoped, to break the charm and put a final end to my misfortunes. 

Being acquainted with farming, and particularly with fattening 
cattle, I hired myself out to a farmer jn Lancaster coun- 
ty, and as Iam_a rosy cheeked good looking fellow, I soon made 
my way to the affections of a charming Dutch girl, worth ten 
thousand dollars, sensible and intelligent, though a little hasty. 
She had been courted by an Irish lad) but I had won the consent of 
the lass in spite of him, and the very day was iixed fer our wed- 
ding. I could not do less, you know, than to invite John to the 
marriage, partly, | own to triumph. Then I thought my happiness 
complete. But in the hurry of dressing myself, for I was thinking, 
as folks will on such occasions, of a thousand odd things, | foamed. 
just as I was about to start, that | had forgotten to change my lin- 
en;—a most unfortunate affair !—but I hurried as fast as possible 
(for I have been in a hurry all my life,) got myself rigged again and 
hastened to the appointed place, when—as luck would have it, 
—the bride had‘been laughed into the notion that I did not 
intend to come, and in a moment of wounded pride, half to morti- 
fy me, and resolved that the wedding guests should not be disap- 
pointed—she had stood up with John, and the priest had that mo- 
ment said—amen. Alas the day, I was again a little too late. 

Laughed at—disappointed—mortified—I left Lancaster, and 
have come to push my fortune in this great city.--Now Father 
Paul, 1 pray you to tell me what I can do to get rid of this evil 
genius, which has followed me across the Atlantic, and-has so 
tong haunted me? Are there, think you, any in this city who 
have symptoms of the disease ? 


¥ours; JAMES TARDY. 


THE CORK LEG. 

A aceTious attorney, who ‘wore a cork leg, made an 
admirable imiiation of the real one, and who was esteem- 
ed an excellent irotter, having a dispute with a stranger about 
courage, and the different eflects pain produced upon individuals, 
proposed to elucidate this, by trying, against his antagonist, which 
could bear to hold his leg longest in hot water ; he whe gave in 
first, to pay glasses round the campany. ‘The stranger pot-valiant, 
accepted the challenge ; pails were brought in smoking hot, the 
lawyer immersed his Jeg with much seeming pain ; the other did 
the same, and with many awkward gestures boldly. preserved for 
about half a minute, keeping his eye fixed on his opponent,. who 
grinned and distorted his features as if really agonized. At length, 
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unable to bear longer torture, the stranger drew out his par-boil- 
ed limb, and declared himself vanquished, at the same time ex- 
claiming “ that man must be the devil incarnate, or he never 
could bear it ;” and seeing the lawyer in no haste to leave his sit- 
uation, said with much feeling * fer heaven’s sake, sir, desist ; 
you'll certainly loose your leg.” “ And if I do,” replied the eth- 
er, taking it deliberately out of the water, “ I can buy another, 
they are only three guineas a piece.” ‘The stranger, finding he 
had been vainly contending with a cork leg, was highly exasper- 
ated at the deception, and swore he would commence an action for 
assault and battery. ‘ You had better call it scalding and burning,” 
replied the other, “ It’s a new case, and will well afford the coun- 
sel some fun.” 


A pretended wit was very free in playing his tricks upon a mod- 
est man, who told him, that he would do well not to make himself 
ridiculous.—‘* My friend,” said the wit, the materials of my com- 
position are such, that I cannot help being so.”—*t No, replied the 
other, “ thou art formed of good materials, but they want to be 
well beaten into decent form.” 


An importunate beggar went to a miser, and asked for a garment, 
saying, that his object was to have something to remember him by. 
‘* My friend,” said the miser, “ as thy end is to remember me, I 
shall give thee nothing ; for I am sure thou wilt remember a refu- 
sal much longer than a gift.” 


A person lately mentioning that a new set of Philosophers had 
risen up, remarkable for their silence, replied, ‘* Well, and what 
do they hold ?”—** Hold,” said the relater, “:why they hold thewr 
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HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED.|—In this town, Mr. Samuel Bradley to Miss Eliza- 
beth Williams ; Mr. John Hearsy, to Miss Sarah Barry ; Mr. John 
Rinex, to Miss Eliza Caswell; Mr. Thomas Green to Miss Mary 
Fowle ; Mr. Samuel Beck of Philadelphia, to Miss Francis R. Wal- 
lach. At Quincy, Lieut. Charles T. Clark, of the U.S. navy, to Miss 
Susan B. Adams, grand daughter of the venerable John Adamé, late 
President of the U. 8. At Beverly, Mr. John Worsley, of Boston, 
to miss Sally Worsley ; Mr. Jonathan Parsons to Miss Polly Howe. 
At Leicester, Mr. J ohn Clapp, of Boston, to Miss Fliza C. Flint. 


DIED.\—In this town, Mr. John Rogers, aged 31 ; Mr. Henry 
L. Breese, of Utica, (N.Y.) Mr. Moses Thayer, aged 59; Mr. Ma- 
nasseh S. Cory, aged 21. At hester,. Mrs. Rebecca Capen, 
aged 37. At Charlestown, Miss Eliza Harris, aged 32. At Bever- 
ly, Mrs. Ann Thorndike, consort of Hon. Israel T. of Boston, aged 
52, At Salem, Mr. Thomas Blake, aged 26.. At Hingham, Miss 
Martha Shattuck, aged 24. At Braintree, Dr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
aged 24. At South Reading, Mr. Ebenezer Wiley.. At West 
Cambridge, Mrs. Lucy B. Frost, aged 32. At Milford, Elias Clark, 
Hsq. aged 25. At Willington, deacon Elijah Holt, aged 59. 
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POETRY. 


FEELING. 


Havine seen all this world can give; 
I would go hence, nor seek to live, 

Beyond the present hour; 

No cause can now be well assign’d, 
Why thus to die, I am resign’d, 

Or why my Mind doth low’r! 
Ah! state the cause—make it appear; 
And let the striking fact be clear! 

Here, take it then, my friend, 
Dame Fortune’s smile I never knew; 
To me she’s been a very shrew, 

For bread she makes me bend! 


In such a world, ’tis Misery’s self, 
With feeling heart to want the pelf— 
“°T is truly bad, or worse.”— 
** You may love Virtue, may have sense, 
‘But if you hap to want the pence, 
* You'll find this life a curse!” 


eth 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


The landman longs to plough the main, 
The seaman sighs for land ; 

Thus each doth of his lot complain, 
He thinks hard fate hath planned. 


A way-worn traveller lost ia night 
The devious path-way treads, 
Pursuing ignis fatuus’ light, 
That still from him recedes. 
Thus man, weak man, from stage to stage, 
Life’s darksome journey wends, 
Nor finds content, when wearied age 
And death the vision ends. 


—<—— 
‘ AN EMBLEM. 


Pye seen a drop of morning dew 
Like some fair gem serene, 

That sparkled on a verdant bough, 
All clad in summer green. 


The rising sun abgprb’d the tear, * 
And drank it as it shone; 

The winds of winter cleft the bough, 4 
It moulder’d and was gone. 


The drop of dew is like the bloom 
_ And. morning of our span; 

The bough that wither’s in the blast 
Is like the life of man. 


